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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Memorials of Thomas Davidson, the Wandering Scholar. Collected and 
edited by William Knight. Boston and London, Ginn & Co., 1907. 
— pp. xii, 241. 

To the memory of one who knew Thomas Davidson, the spiritual dimen- 
sions of the man seem to grow rather than diminish as the years go by. 
Yet, but for his memory and the lives that he influenced, he has left behind 
nothing that can be called great, nothing to justify to posterity the estimate 
of his admiring friends. A vigorous and independent thinker, he devel- 
oped no system of philosophy; a social, religious, and educational reformer, 
he started no movement, organized no institution of very wide reaching 
significance or that is likely long to last ; a man of extraordinary learning, 
he wrote no monumental or epoch-making book. His significance was 
rather that of a large, generous, many-sided, vital, and stimulating person- 
ality. He was a sort of modern peripatetic Socrates with the encyclopaedic 
knowledge of an Aristotle. Impatient of artificial restraints alike in society, 
in the church, and in the schools, the one passion of his life appears to 
have been to develop in himself and others free personality based on in- 
sight and loyalty to the ideals of a complete reason, sensitive, intellective, 
and practical. In the possibilities of men for freedom of this sort he had 
profound confidence ; and it was the only sort of freedom that, in his view, 
was worth talking about. The means he conceived as essential to attain it 
were philosophy, a respect for scientific method, familiar acquaintance with 
the greatest works in literature and art, and a well grounded knowledge of 
the whole history of civilization. Every man, he thought, could be edu- 
cated ; one of his pet ideals was a university for the wage earners. Every 
man and woman, he said, ought to be a philosopher. Richly endowed in 
his own nature, with energy enough to equip ten ordinary men, passionate, 
masterful, disputatious, lover of learning and of art, a good hater and a 
devoted friend, his mind was compacted of many contradictory elements. 
Always idealistic, he was by turns and at once rationalist and mystic, 
empiricist and transcendentalist, scholastic and modern. He had many 
teachers, but swore by no master. He changed his opinions from time to 
time, but was always pretty dogmatic in asserting whatever he happened 
to think true at any particular time. In his later years his wealth of learn- 
ing seemed often an encumbrance, but at his best he was a keen dialec- 
tician as well as a most lucid expositor. The real nobility of his character 
showed preeminently in the last two years, when he gave of his best to 
educational work among poor Jews on the East Side of New York. 

The memorials of him collected and edited by Dr. Knight will be 
welcomed by the many friends whom he influenced for good, to whom the 
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volume is inscribed, and will help others to understand the peculiar rever- 
ence he inspired, as well as the contradictions which a man of such intense 
energy and convictions sometimes not unnaturally provoked. It is made 
up of biographical notes, reminiscences and estimates of friends, letters 
and addresses, and other illustrative material, including an excellent por- 
trait, a full bibliography of Davidson's works, together with a complete list 
of the titles of his lectures and a remarkable outline of a course of twenty 
lectures he planned on the "Origins of Modern Thought," from which one 
may gain a good idea at once of the organizing unity of his thought, of the 
breadth of his sympathies, and of his wide and varied learning. The best 
estimate of Davidson himself is the article by Professor James reprinted 
from McClure's. H. N. Gardiner. 

Smith College. 

The Philosophical Radicals and Other Essays. With Chapters Reprinted 
on the Philosophy of Religion in Kant and Hegel. By A. Seth Pringle- 
Pattison. Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood & Sons ; im- 
ported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1907. — pp. xii, 336. 

This book contains four articles reprinted with slight additions from the 
Quarterly Review, the Contemporary Review, and the Hibbert Journal; 
three critical reviews, which originally appeared in Mind and in this Re- 
view ; and two reprints of essays written by the author in 1882 and 1883 
respectively. The papers which form the first section of the work deal 
with "The Philosophical Radicals" (The English Utilitarians), "Mr. Kidd 
on Western Civilization," "Martineau's Philosophy," and "Herbert 
Spencer : The Man and His Work." Although these articles were written 
and published on different occasions, they are not without relation. As 
the author states in the Preface to the volume : "The title of the volume 
is that of the paper which appeared first in order of time, but the choice is 
not merely casual. Doctrines and tendencies discussed in connection with 
the Philosophical Radicals reappear in the papers which follow, and the 
prominence throughout of the social and political aspects of philosophical 
theory gives a certain unity to the collection." The critical reviews which 
are here reprinted treat of Jones's Critical Account of the Philosophy of 
Lotze, Dewey's Studies in Logical Theory, and McTaggart's Some Dogmas 
of Religion. They are all of great importance as giving clear and direct 
expression to Professor Pringle-Pattison's opinions on fundamental prob- 
lems of philosophy. The reprints from earlier works are the essay on 
"The Philosophy of Religion in Kant and Hegel, ' ' which forms the second 
part of the author's From Kant to Hegel, and " Philosophy as Criticism 
of Categories," which formed his contribution to the volume, Essays in 
Philosophical Criticism, published in 1883 by the English neo-Hegelians, 
and dedicated to the memory of Thomas Hill Green, who died in the pre- 
vious year. The twenty-five years which have elapsed since the first pub- 
lication of these essays have not lessened their value, though doubtless the 



